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three of his comrades, pupils like himself of the 
Conservatoire, Marras, Manzi, and Peru^ni, and 
the work was executed at the little theatre of 
that establishment, the commenceinent of the 
year 1826. Tlie enthusiastic reception that he 
received from the familiar audience, assembled to 
judge of his efforts was wholly flattering to the> 
young composer, but it did not prevent his writ- 
ing later on the last leaf of the acor&i Fine del 
dramTna, alias pasticcione. The first work of 
an artist, always impoitant, especially in the 
case of a musician, can scarcely be, in fact, more 
than an imitation more or less skillfUl, more or 
less disguised; Bellini recognized this himselt; 
but nevertheless in this imitation, as he styled it, 
he distinguished, it seems, some pieces of real 
value, as he took from this opera later two pieces, 
which he transfered to those works upon which 
he has devoted the most labor, one,— OA / quante 
volte, Oh I quante I — ^the other, Meeo tu viem, o 
misera I — ^from the Straniera. One of his bio- 
graphers, in speaking of this little work, says 
that he recognized in Bellini, "those great 
qualities that labor and composition developed in 
him later; at least the precious germs of those 
qualities, the ima°;ination which creates melodies, 
and the sensibility which make tbem expressive." 
The success of this debut, made almost in 
private, seemed to open a lino career -to Bellini, 
and the old Zingarelli, embracing him with ten- 
derness, predicted for him a brilliant future. In 
tact, a second success attended him a short time 
after, which gavo him unexpected results, and 
Bsllini could call himself, lirom the commence- 
ment of liis artistic lite, the spoilt child of For- 
tune, by whom he saw him favored in an extra- 
ordhiary manner, and who seemed to take him by 
the hand, removing from his path ev^ry obstacle. 
There existed at this time in Naples an excellent 
custom, which unfortunately has not become 
general, and which consisted in this. The most 
advanced of the young mcBStrini ot the Royal 
College of Music, received, a short time before 
thefr leaving that establishment, the words of a 
cantata, to set to music, jvhich was destined for 
the San Carlo Theatre, to be executed the next 
gran-gala day, that is one of those days on 
which they celebrated the ffite or birthday of 
some one of the members of the Eoyal Family. 
That was then an occcasion of extraordinary 
solemnity, and one can easily imagine that the 
young artist called to durect the execution of a 
new work before a public composed of the Sove- 
reign and his family of the court, functionaries 
of every rank, and of the most brilliant society, 
in a magnillcent hall, splendidly lighted, re- 
splendent with gildings, and fllled with dazzling 
toillettes, one can conceive that the young artist, 
with the little success that he obtained at this 
time, found himselt well launched, and could face 
the fiiture without great trepidation. 

At this time happened in the life of Bellini a 
love incident, a little sentimental romance abrupt- 
ly aiTested in its flight, mterrupted almost as 
as soon as commenced. Bellini, it is we.l known, 
was spoilt by the women as well as by Fortune, 
and, at this period of his lilb, he inspired a verit- 
able passion, very natural, if one considers the 
portrait traced of him at that time, by one of his 
biographers: "Affable, honest, sincere, modest, 
benevolent, affectionate, and very fai- from the 
meanesses of character which so otten spoilt 
the merit of the greatest artists, Bellini had, in 
addition, received from nature the happist gifts: 
a distinguished physiognomy, noble and regular 



features, abundant light hair,— a peculiarity very 
rare in Central Italy— great limpid blue eyes, the 
mbror of his lovely soul." 

He fell in love with a charming young gk), 
whose family were in easy cfrcumstances, named 
Maddalena Fumaroli, and who responded to the 
sentiment which she had inspfred in his heart. 
In accordance with his sweetheart, Bellini pre- 
sented himself to the parents of the young person, 
and resolutely demanded her band. The parents 
unfortunately could not forsee the itiiture reserved 
for this artist, yesterday sitting upon the benches 
of a schoolroom, and they replied that they could 
not give their daughter to a maestro whose posi- 
tion was far iVom being made, and obstinately 
repulsed his demand. Neither his prayers, or the 
tears of their child, could move them, and Bellini 
was obliged lo retire without any hope, bis heart 
broken by sorrow. 

ITcf'be conMnueS.] 



A FRIEND ot ours in this town has an album, in 
which will be found recorded the autographs of 
many local celebrities. He is a most persistent 
fallow, and the moment he observes any an- 
nouncement of any artistes visiting here, he is 
sure to pounce upon them with his everlasting 
album. The last attack was made on Mr. Howard 
Paul, who gave his entertainment here a few 
nights since. Whether this gentleman objects to 
figuring in rural volumes of this sort, or is a "bit 
of a wag," we cannot precisely determine. Per- 
haps either consideration^ has something to do 
with the tbllowing, which appears in the book ot 
the Stockport collector: 

* B.O. 

' ' The compass of my voice and the trill, I beg to 
say, is no great shakes. 

Howard Paul." 

If all of the vocalists applied to were to- in- 
scribe a bagatelle of similar point, the album, in 
time would be worth turning over on a winter's 
evening. — Stockport Free Press. 
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And then I thought npon those happy days. 
When, hand in hand, we mingled with the 
throng, , 
And all was covered with, a rosy haze. 

And all our litfe was but a merry song; 
The young blood coursing through our veins, 
ablaze 
With youthful passion and with love, made fly 
The golden hours leading to destiny. 

Ah happy hours, now gone alas for aye, 

Why did ye fill me with a maddening joy, 
The very thought, of which, until this day. 

My brightest moments will .vith grief destroy 
While tear drops rise, subdue them as I mayT. 
For she is gone, my sunshine and my light, 
And all my day is turned to endless night. 

Anon there came before my eyes a cloud. 

And he, my rival, with a sneering smile. 
Stood by her side with mien and aspect proud, 

While she confiding pressed his arm the while, 
Then looked on me, and coldly, proudly bowed ! 
Oh it was maddening to think that she 
Could sinile on him, and coldly bow to me 1 

Then through the air there came an angel song, 

And up into the blue and cloudless sky, 
An angel's wings, I saw her borne along. 

While tender music welcomed her on hisrh: 
And these the words reechoed by the throng: 
"When life is done, and all its troubles o'er, 
"You'll meet on high to be beloved once 
more." 

Paietta. 
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I laid me down upon a grassy bank. 

Thick jewelled o'er with many a Summer fl(y(ver, 
Whiteidown along the river, tall and dank 

Waved the sad rushes as with gentle power; 
The west wind played along the yielding rank, 
And on the air the hum ot insects borne 
Made musical the dewy Summer morn. 

•There, as the sun crept up into the sky. 

And all the earth looked sweet and ftesh, I lay 

And thought ot many an hour in days gone by, 

When life was young, and I was tree and gay, 

And looked upon the world with laughing eye ; 

When o'er my vision did the shadow come 

Of her, the lost, yet sttU beloved, one. 

A winsome maid, with eye of purest blue. 

And auburn ringlets rolling down her lace, 
Which, when the, sun played on them, bore a hue 

That gave her smile a sweeter, fairer grace, 
While on her Ups there hung the ftagrant dew 
01 honied kisses, lying there in wait- 
So many priceless gems immaculate ? 



It Is easily conceivable that, during the forty 
years which Lorenzo Ghiberti devoted to his great 
work, and others on which he was employed at 
intervals, the assistance he requked in comple- 
ting his own designs, in drawing, modelling, cast- 
ing, polishing, should have formed around him a 
school ofyoung artists who worked and studied 
under his. eye. The kind ol work oh which they 
were employed gave these young men great su- 
periority in the knowledge of the human form, 
and in eflects ot relief, light and shade, &c. The 
application of the sciences of anatomy, mathema- 
tics, and geometry, to the arts ot design, began 
to be more fully understood. This early school of 
painters was favorably distinguished above the 
latter schools of Italy by a generous feeling of 
mutual aid, emulation, and admiratioui among 
the youthiUl students, far removed from the de- 
testable jealousies, the stabbings, poisonings, and 
conspiracies, which we read of in the seventeenth 
century. Among those who frequented the atelier 
ot Lorenzo were Paolo Uccello, the first who ap- 
plied geometry to the study of perspective: he at- 
tached himself 40 this pursuit with such unwearied 
assiduity, that it had nearly turned his brain, and 
that of Brunellcschi that Manetti, one of the ear- 
liest Greek scholars and mathematicians in modem 
Europe, traiislated the "Elements of Euclid;" 
Maiso Finiguerra, who invented the art of engrav- 
ing on copper; PoUajuolo, the first painter who 



